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A Sermon delivered before the Oovernour, Council, and 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, May 29, 1816, being 
the Anniversary Election. By John Thornton Kirk' 
land, Di D. President of Harvard University, pp. 27. 
Russell and Cutler. 

This discourse is marked by the political mildness and 
candour, which we are glad to say, have lately so much pre- 
vailed. The President treats of publick spirit ; he consid- 
ers its importance, and the obligations we' are under to 
possess it ; he traces it to its causes in our affections and 
habits ; he then selects some of the more important object* 
of patriotism, and considers some of the modes in which 
this feeling ought to display itself. We congratulate the 
publick on the change of circumstances, which leaves wise 
and eloquent men at liberty, on such occasions, to address 
themselves indiscriminately to all who may choose to be 
present, and direct their attention to those great truths and 
principles, by contemplating which, we become more able 
and more willing to be good citizens, instead of extravagantly 
praising this set of men, and vehemently reproaching that ; 
and exciting their mutual rage, antipathy, contempt, and 
indignation. 

The introduction to this Sermon is in a neat and classick 
form. 

" You enter this temple, civil Fathers, to offer prayers 
to the Supreme Governour of Nations for your country, as 
the object of your cares and labours ; and for yourselves, 
as the appointed guardians of that country's welfare." 

Sound principles of government, philosophick views of 
society, and rational exposition of the importance of reli- 
gion, characterize this discourse. It is one of the few 
occasions, where a clergyman is called upon to preach a 
political discourse ; and Dr. Kirkland has performed this 
duty, without any narrow or temporary views of the poli- 
ticks of the day. The only fault we are disposed to find 
with the discourse, is, that it is too much crowded with 
thought, to be fully understood in delivery ; and even in 
reading, it requires close attention. A more flowing man- 
ner, and a less number of topicks, with a fuller develop- 
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ment of them, would make a more popular, perhaps a more 
useful sermon lo a majority of readers. The learned au- 
thor, however, had a right to presume, that in laying open 
the foundations of a "publick spirit," and designating the 
true "objects of patriotism " every allusion and principle 
would be felt by the audience he was addressing. We 
should gladly extract several passages from this discourse, 
but in this part of the country, most of our readers have 
perused it : to furnish a specimen of it to those who have 
not seen a copy, we extract the two first sections of the 
second division of the discourse. 

" 1. The thoughts, wishes and prayers of a good man are 
directed to the civil government of his country. — Without 
government there can be no society. 

" The government of every collective body of men is its 
blessing or its scourge, sometimes both by turns, or both 
with deductions and mitigations. Who shall be the deposi- 
taries of power, and bow they shall discharge their trust, 
are questions which may involve every social benefit and 
external religious privilege. Whether the possessor of 
authority, the monarch, elective chief magistrate, or popu- 
lar leader, be wise or weak, devoted to a part or considerate 
of (he whole, guided by principle or swayed by passsion, 
decides much of the good or evil of a state or nation. 
Thanks be to God, who though he tries and visits, does not 
any where wholly forsake the children of men, nor leave 
them without check or remedy, entirely to the passions of 
one another, that the worst government is better than anar- 
chy ; that amidst all the flagrant defects and abuses of civil 
institutions, arising from the excess of resistance or restraints 
from faction or despotism, so many of the sources of human 
subsistence and enjoyment remain unaffected; tbatmenare 
able to accommodate themselves with greater or less con- 
tentment to evils resulting from established modes, and that 
so much of the happiness of every individual is derived rath- 
er from his feelings and character, than the precise circum- 
stances in which he is placed. 

" The specifick form of the government is commonly 
determined for us by the order of Providence ; authority 
being variously distributed, in hereditary or elective rulers, 
in a few or in many, by the operation of permanent and 
uncontrollable causes. Our business in this respect is sel- 
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dom to change or abolish, but only to preserve, amend or 
improve (he existing arrangement. The fortunes of our 
country are, under Heaven, staked on the issue of popular 
constitutions. The Supreme Disposer has assigned to these 
American States the solemn, the interesting destination of 
being the subjects of an experiment, on an extensive 
scale, on the capacity of men in society for self go- 
vernment. 

" Happy for the result, if those who are to feel the re- 
straint of laws, have integrity and wisdom for their enaction 
and administration ; — happy if the sovereign, the popular 
majority, have the magnanimity and uprightness to bind 
himself to his duty, and refrain from all oppression of the 
minor part, overcoming the temptation to " feel power and 
forget right.' It is included in our love of country to be 
attached to this republican form of civil polity, for its inti in- 
sick advantages, and its adaptation to our character and habits 
and state of society, not because we think it absolutely best 
for every people under all circumstances ; and that those 
who are not governed upon our model, are, of course, ob- 
jects of our pify. Events of late years have brought just 
discredit upon political doctrines derived from metaphy- 
sical abstractions, in contempt of simple matters of tact. 
The project of applying a form of polity to a nation, without 
regard to circumstances, has been tried ; and for a series of 
years, it produced scenes which surpassed description, at 
which humanity recoiled ; till at length, after dreadful agita- 
tions, it subsided in a government so essentially military and 
despotick, that neither the actors in it nor the world could 
bear it. We are attached to our republican- constitutions, 
because they are best for us ; because, after all deductions, 
they have accomplished much good, and prove better than 
the fears of some of their truest friends ; because they have 
cost the painful consultations of our wisest and best men to 
frame, and their strenuous exertions in successive periods to 
maintain. — We prize them for the dangers they have passed, 
and the storms they have had strength to outride. — Who 
will not wish and labour to preserve us a republick as long 
as possible, knowing that we cannot cease to be so without 
fearful convulsions, and the hazard of evils of immeasurable 
extent and indefinite duration ? — Shall we not pray to the 
God of our fathers to secure to us the benefit of their coun^ 
cils and toils, and for this end to direct us in the proper 
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methods of making our forms of government adequate to 
their purposes ; to establish in the hearts of all a sacred res- 
pect for those fundamental laws and compacts, the constitu- 
tions, designed to restrain the majority in the exercise of 
their power ; and a disposition to amend and improve them 
in the spirit, which presided in their formation? May he 
vouchsafe to incline us always to ' seek of him a right way 
for us, for our iitlle ones, and for all our substance.' 

" 2. Not only government, but liberty is comprised in 
the wishes and prayers of a good man for his country. 
National independence, civil and religious freedom, are pre- 
cious gifts of the Author of good. The love of liberty is 
the impulse of nature ; and the love of regulated liberty, the 
effect of love to mankind. We of this country may surely 
hold independence dear, whose fathers preferred a wilder- 
ness to bondage, and afterwards breasted the hazards of 
revolution, and met the perils and toils of a long and doubt- 
ful war, to bequeath the blessing to their children. We 
of this age may well prize the possession, who have seen 
the fate of nations, bowing to a haughty and inexorable 
master, bound to a foreign will, their spirit crushed under 
the yoke of a relentless conqueror, their treasures exhaust- 
ed to satiate the rapacily of invading armies, and their sons 
compelled to tight the battles of a stranger. — Patriotism ex- 
alts the blessing of freedom as friendly to the exercise and 
improvement of all the respectable faculties of man, and 
auspicious to the discovery and communication of truth. 
It gives dignity to character, and interest to existence. 

" Whilst the lover of his country and his race covets 
their rights for his fellow men and fellow countrymen, he 
intends real, not spurious freedom, the substance, and not 
merely the form. He wishes that civil liberty may be un- 
derstood ; that it may be known to consist not so much in 
the power as in the security of every citizen ; and in his 
power so far only, as requisite or useful for his security. 
He prays that it may be esleemed the fruit of civil estab- 
lishments and laws, and the cause, not of the poor against 
the rich, and of the humble against the eminent, but the 
protection of the weak from the strong, the simple from the 
cunning, and the innocent from the guilty. — It is ' equal 
rights, but not to equal things.' It secures to every one 
his honestly acquired condition, however peculiar and dis- 
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tinguished, and is the guardian alike of the riches of the 
opulent, and the pittance of the necessitous. 

" The desire of the end implies regard to the means. 
The friend of his country wishes and prays that the virtues 
on which liberty depends may mark the character of the 
people ; that the constitutional barriers, designed for its 
safeguard, may remain inviolate ; that in the State and in the 
Nation if may be always under the patronage of a legisla- 
ture, actuated by a regard to the puLlick welfare, and if 
not exempt from attachment to party, not blinded nor cor- 
rupted by it — sacrificing private views and passions to jus- 
tice, and integrity ; of a judiciary, skilled in jurisprudence, 
with an equal concern for the rights of all parties, unawed 
by the fear of encroachment from the other departments 
of the government ; of an executive, employing its authority 
and influence, not with an anxious view to the prolongation 
of its power, or for the indulgence of its resentments, but to 
promote justice and union at home — -safety and respectabili- 
ty abroad. 

"He must desire that the benefit of the religious liberty;, 
provided by the constitution and laws, may not be defeated 
by the prevalence of a spirit of exclusion and monopoly 
among the members of the same body of Christ. — He prays 
that the God of truth and love will direct each one to such 
views of his duty, as will reconcile his adherence to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience, with a reasonable respect for 
the conscience of his neighbour. 

"Finally, it is worthy of a wise and good man to avoid 
being too much disturbed by the collisions and contests 
that are incident to liberty, and are the price of it ; convinc- 
ed that * liberty with all its parties and agitations is more 
desirable than slavery'---that we are placed in this world 
for exercise and discipline, to find our chief good in disposi- 
tion and character ; that the relation of living active natures 
to each other is not merely that of juxta position and place, 
' like that of stones in a wall or an arch, but of activity and 
co-operation in different functions, of balance, counterpoise, 
and natural correction, where the operation of any single 
power may be partial and wrong, and yet the general result, 
salutary and just.' " 



